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Goethe and the Unity of 
Mankind Today 


. Hutcuins: Goethe was born two hundred years ago. Celebrations 
10w being organized all over the world. In this country the Goethe 
mtennial Foundation, with Herbert Hoover as honorary chairman, 
been established. The Foundation will put on a great celebration at 
en, Colorado, between the twenty-sixth of June and the sixteenth of 
, with Albert Schweitzer from Europe and Ortega y Gasset from 
n, and a great musical performance with the Minneapolis Symphony 
nestra, Artur Rubinstein, Dorothy Maynor, Gregor Piatigorsky, and 
han Milstein. Other celebrations are being held all over the United 
2s, in the principal cities and in the colleges and universities of the 
1try. 
yuster, what is all the excitement about? 


r. SHuster: I think that we may say, first of all, very simply, that 
the was obviously one of the world’s foremost poets, writers, and 
lects. And perhaps it will help us to appreciate his significance if we 
n with one of his own statements about himself. He said, “I have 
ys thought that the world is more genial than my own genius.” 
was Goethe’s extraordinary ability to set his experience to flower in 
oil of reality as a whole which enabled him to surmount mere ego- 
and to find poetic themes—those, for example, of Faust, or Tasso, or 
Wahlverwandtschaften—which he could use to associate Ais quest for 
ty and nobility with what mankind as a whole, regardless of nation- 
or preconceptions of a philosophic kind, was always seeking. 

is writing, which for the first time made German a world language, 
ctheless always remained true to his own personal intuition. In short, 
‘the manner of Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton, he became a citizen 
e world who nevertheless kept his own freedom and dignity. 


rk. Hurcuins: Niebuhr, what do you think about that? 
1 
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Mr. Nresunr: I think that that is a very good summary of Goeth 
significance as a poet and a thinker. I wonder whether one could t 
particularly of the greatest of all of his works, Faust, as an expressiot 
the deepest insights of both Christianity and classical thought ane 
representing some of the great problems which we face today. I th 
that Goethe’s Faust represents a masterpiece which has really never 
as fully appreciated, the world over, as it should be. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I think that we ought to get Shuster to tell us the ste 


Mr. Suuster: Well, I suppose that we could put it this way: Goel 
was interested in the Faust story, which is an old medieval legend aboy 
a scholar who made a pact with the Devil, in order to improve his outlog 
upon reality, because he, Goethe, was interested in the problem of f 
a man can save his soul or work out his destiny in a world which is} 
combination of good and evil. Thus, Faust, having made his pact wif 
the Devil, goes through the business of discovering a young girl } 
whom he falls in love and whose unfortunate death and her murder 
her child are caused later on by his desertion of her. Faust then recove} 
both from his having been plunged into sensual enjoyment and ff 
his disillusionment by trying to make a place for himself in the wot 
which will not be acceptable to his partner in this wager. In other word 
he wants to create for himself a career which the Devil will not like ame 
as a consequence, end up by having the pact torn into pieces. 


Mr. Nrzsunr: What would you say about the curious ending of 
first part of Faust, where the tragedy happens altogether to the victim: 
Faust and where there is no tragic consequence to himself? Is there 2 
significance in that? 


Mr. Suuster: I should say that the significance there lies in the f 
that these acts of which Faust is guilty are, in the poet’s view of thin 
steps toward the solution of his problem. He has to learn, not throu 
having justice done to him, but through the fact that he himself | 
caused injustice to others. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Well, there is one other thing which we ought 
mention, is there not? That is the activity in which Faust had been: 
gaged before he entered into his pact with the Devil. The activity we 
life of scholarship, which came to take place in the area of more and mol 
esoteric scientific researches, until Faust was engaged in what wo 
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nonly be called magic or witchcraft. And then I think that we . 
t to understand this Devil a little bit better. 


. Nrepunr: Yes. I wonder about the Devil. Of course, in all these 
dramas in which Christian and classical traditions are combined, 
lave a picture of the Devil. This is not the real Devil, is it, Shuster ? 


x. SHUSTER: Well, it is a very real Devil in terms of the basic liter- 
which Goethe used. It is surprising that he took over the medieval 
sption of evil and the Devil—the conception that the Devil is a 
r farcical individual who, by reason of the redemption, is never 
y able to triumph. 


x. Nresuur: When you say “the medieval tradition,” that is the 
eval artistic and dramatic tradition. But the Devil is the negative 
iple in Faust. That is not exactly the Christian tradition of the 
lin its pure form. 


x. Hutcuins: Take Milton’s Devil, for example. 


x. SHusTER: Yes. Milton’s Devil is a Renaissance devil, based on a 
deal of later theological interpretation and, I think, also somewhat 
.e witchcraft business. 


x. Hurcuins: We ought to make clear what the difference between 
‘two devils is. We know what the Devil in Faust is. The Devil in 
t is the spirit who always denies. Now, what about this Miltonian 


l? 


2. SuusteR: Well, the Miltonian Devil is, to a certain extent, a 
rful incarnation of a principle of evil. 


.. Nresunr: Yes. And also, Shuster, he is a rebel against God. I mean 
hat is the traditional part. That is where Milton’s Christian Calvin- 
omes in, as against Renaissance or our classical tradition. The Devil 
ebel against God. That represents the positive principle of evil as 
ist Goethe’s Devil, who is the spirit of denial. 


2. SHusTER: The medieval outlook, of course, was optimistic. The 
| was only able, as he is in the Book of Job, for example, to do things 
h he was permitted to do. In the final analysis, if God and the angels 
Christ got any cooperation at all from the individual human being, 
Yevil was bound to take his tail between his legs and go off home, 
ted. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: Well, we have dealt entirely with the first par 
Faust up to this point. Now, we ought to make clear that there 1 
second part and that the second part has something valuable to ¢ 
tribute. 


Mr. SHusrer: Yes, for my part—and of course there are so m 
ways of interpreting that later section of Faust—I think that what 
have there is an identification of Mephistopheles with the libido. He ta 
Faust through all the ramifications of knowledge and of power—he fi 
already been through lust—and tries to catch him in one of tl 
domains. And Faust succeeds in extricating himself by — 
creative activity as. 


Mr. Niesunr: There is where I would like to raise a question, Shust@ 
The redemption of Faust is through creation, the conquest of nature 
the draining of the marshes, the building of cities—what Goethe is s@ 
ing, in effect, is that pleasure is evil and creativity is good. Perhaps 
defect is that he does not recognize what we now know, in a techn 
society where we “drain the marshes,” that there can be a tremendd} 
amount of destructiveness in creativity. Is that not perhaps the real @ 
ference between his conception of evil and the Devil and, let us say, @ 
more classical conception? | 


Mr. Hutcuins: Let us try Albert Schweitzer’s line on this and see ha 
we come out. Schweitzer takes the view that Faust was concerned 
magic, that he is shown as departing from it and saving himself throt 
eventual contact with reality. So that the shift is not from science} 
draining marshes, in the same way that Voltaire would have us turn 
backs on the world and cultivate our gardens, or as the utilitarians 
have us provide for technological improvement and industrializati¢ 
It is a business of getting away from superstition—from witchcraft ; 
magic—and getting in touch with nature, living in harmony with nat 
and developing nature for the good of the whole, which inclu 
mankind. 


Mr. Suusrer: I think that that would be correct except that, in ade 
tion, Faust as a play seems to me to posit the relative lack of comple 
ness which is involved in the term “nature,” because the play begins Wi 
a magnificent scene, the prologue, in which there is an evocation of tha 
powers which lie beyond the realm of nature, and against which, 
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of curtain, the whole business of nature and human nature moves. 
the play ends the same way, with all these scenes of heaven and the 
1ate resolution of Faust’s problem through love. So it is not, I think, 
ly a question of sinking yourself in nature and, by a transformation 
ur egotism, becoming altruistic; but it is also a realization of the fact 

our finite or your purely earthly operations have, as their ultimate 
tive, a world of love, which lies beyond this realm. 


x. Hutcuins: Let us suppose that we were to say that one of the 
- messages of Goethe for us today is the message of spiritual inde- 
ence. As Faust escaped from the magic and witchcraft of the Middle 
, So we have today to escape from the social and economic witch- 
which is offered us as a substitute for individual thought and indi- 
al spiritual independence. 


x. NrepuHR: You know, Hutchins, I think that that is correct, but I 
id put as equal to the emphasis upon independence the emphasis 
. wholeness, upon unity. This is what seems to me to make Goethe 
-as a thinker. 
> is trying, first of all, to bring the great classical Greek humanist 
tion into unity with the Hebraic-Christian tradition. There, of 
se, he stands in a great heritage of Dante and Milton. He has his 
peculiar emphasis there. Perhaps it is more Hellenic and less 
stian than Milton is, but still he is bringing this into wholeness. 
> is, secondly, bringing the romantic tradition of the Enlightenment 
the rational tradition of the Enlightenment together as only a poet 
lo. He is a philosopher, though he is contemptuous of the schoolman 
is day or the schoolman of any day. Nevertheless, he is a poet- 
sopher who brings together the romantic tradition, which rests in 
1g, and the rational tradition. 
1d, finally, he has the sense of the wholeness of the individual and 
vholeness of a universal culture. 
w, I think that the individual independence is always there. Perhaps 
is his real greatness—that he wants a universal form of life which 
not annul the independence of the individual, the uniqueness, and 
pontaneous goodness of any particular part in a world culture. I do 
snow that anybody has ever combined these two emphases better 


he has. 
x. Hutcuins: The whole and the parts. 


/ 
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Mr. Niesunr: The whole and the part. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, Niebuhr, and do you not think that one could say 
this: Goethe has an extraordinary awareness of the past in terms of} 
tradition but not much regard for it in terms of history? This means 
transposed into other terms, the past is significant to him by reason of 
what he can do with it, creatively and poetically, in order then to pass it 
on to others in a newly unified form, in the same way that every great 
artist does. So that, to him, Greece and Rome are not subjects for 
histories, are not Mommsen or Grote, but are materials—living, breath- 
ing, real materials—which he can then mold together with other expe- 
riences which he has had in order to enrich the experiences of others. 


Mr. Nigsunr: That is a very good way of stating it. 1 wonder whether 
one could say that Goethe has been a little bit too much the child of his 
time, despite his great sense of the tradition. Is he not a little bit the 
optimist of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? One thinks that his 
Devil does not plumb the problem of evil, tragedy. There is tragedy) 
there, but it is not the very profound tragedy. The resolution of cel 
does not anticipate the kind of world which we are living in. Is there not,, 
for all his greatness, a weakness in Goethe at that point? 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, I suppose that you could contrast Goethe with the 
modern existentialist, for instance, whose problem really is this: Suppadl 
that we take everything away from ourselves, every material possession, 
everything that we could have in any tactile sense, and ask ourselves, 
“Would it then be worth living—would life be worth while then?” That 
question Goethe seems to me never to have asked himself, because, as: 
you have said, he lived in the constructive, optimistic, colturc bea 
tradition of the classics and of western Europe. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I should not want to accept that suggestion without 
some qualification. It is true that Goethe was born in a wealthy family 
and that he never suffered from any material hardship. But it is also true 
that he was deeply conscious of the French Revolution and the Reign of 
Terror. The Napoleonic Wars penetrated into his own house, and his 
own Grand Duke was chased from Weimar. So we must be careful, ] 
think, not to suppose that, because of his serene nature, which comes 
down to us, he was impervious to events which were going on all about 
him. | 
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Mr. Niesunr: Oh, he was in contact with evil. But one might put the 
uestion this way: Did he recognize, for instance, that Napoleon was a 
ymbol of French nationalism? Did he recognize, in any way, that the 
roblem of the unity of his Germany would be solved by Bismarck? 
‘hese are some tragic elements of the relationship of the particular to the 
niversal which he did not seem to have anticipated. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Well, let us try this Goethe and nationalism. Let us 
-y Goethe in his own words. He says: 

“There is something peculiar about national hatred. You will always 
nd it most extreme and violent on the lowest levels of culture. There isa 
vel, however, where it quite disappears and where one stands above the 
ations, as it were. At this level, one experiences a turn of good fortune 
r a disaster befalling a neighbor nation as if it had happened to one’s 
wn. This level of culture accorded with my nature, and this view of 
uings had become firmly rooted in me before I reached my sixtieth 
ear.” 

Or, take a statement like this: “To achieve an attitude of broad 
ylerance the safest thing is to ignore the peculiar features of individ- 
als and nations and to hold, rather, to the firm conviction that genuine 
verit has the distinction of appertaining to the human race as a whole.” 


Mr. Niesunr: If I could interrupt, Hutchins, I think that that proves 
1e point—he “ignores,” he has a spirit of universality which on a certain 
vel ignores the differences. He does not really come to grips with the 
emendous tension between what we might call the particular force in 
istory and the universal. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, and what I am going to say now has, I hope, no 
nplication that Goethe is not so great a man that I bow before him in 
-verence. But there is in all this just a little bit—I think Niebuhr is 
ght—just a little bit of something that is pharisaical. 


Mr. Hutcuins: How do you like this? ‘This is another quotation from 
oethe: “There is no patriotic art and no patriotic science.” I think 
litler must have forgotten Goethe. Goethe goes on: “Like all exalted 
90d things, both belong to the whole world, and they can be made to 
rosper only through a general free interaction of all contemporaries, 
yupled with a steadfast regard for that which is left of the past and 


nown to us.” 
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Mr. Suusrer: Yes, if human beings would really carry out that dics 
even if Goethe himself had always carried it out, then the underlying 
philosophy would be correct. But the difficulty is that there are forces in 
human nature—tragic, dramatic forces of dissension, and a tearing 
asunder of the body politic, the family, and the individual—which, ulti- 
mately speaking, it is difficult to resolve in terms of a philosophy which is: 
merely component. Sometime, somewhere, you would expect a man who 
had looked as deeply into life as this to get down on his knees and say, 
“T can’t do anything about it.” 


Mr. Nissunr: In other words, his spirit, his devotion to the universal, 
is right. His spirit of universality is true. What may be lacking there is 
the characteristic lack of his age—his inability to recognize the forces of 
recalcitrance in life. Whether it is nationalism as against international- 
ism, whether it is the disruptions which have come into a technical 
society, the class struggles, or what have you, the anarchic forces of life; 
are transcended by Goethe rather than overcome. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Take his views on education or his views which are 
applicable to the state of education today. We have today a system of| 
specialization which has gone to such a point that I should suppose that 
we would all agree that the uneducated expert is the greatest menace of 
our time. 

Goethe was not only a great poet and thinker. He was, in addition, 
scientist—he studied botany, geology, physics, chemistry, mineralogy 
In addition to that, he was a practical administrator and spent almost 
ten years of his life in nothing but practical administration, designin 
roads and bridges so that the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar might operat 
more expeditiously and economically. 


Mr. SHustEr: May I interrupt you for just a moment? One of the 
things which has always impressed me very deeply about Goethe wa 
that he could run this official bureau in Weimar; write all these letters 
without any stenographer, secretary, or even a dictaphone; and then have 
time and energy left to do all these other things. 


Mr. Niesunr: I realize that that is really a very important element i 
Goethe’s genius. I just wonder whether anybody but a genius can be a 
anti-specialist like Goethe was. Do you think that that has any specia 
relevance for us poor mortals who are not engaged categorically? 
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Mr. Hutcuins: What a genius offers us is perhaps an ideal. 


Mr. Suuster: But, although Goethe is almost the last of the great 
exponents of the encyclopedia, in terms of the human mind, he follows a 
tradition, a pattern which had been established for man up until his time. 


Mr. Hurcuins: From Aristotle on. 
Mr. Suuster: Yes, from Aristotle on, all this time. 


Mr. Hurtcuins: Think of how much time he spent being an idol. 
Everybody who passed through Germany had to go to Weimar to see 
Goethe; and everybody who went to Europe had to go to Germany in 
order to go to Weimar. 


Mr. Suuster: I think, as a matter of fact, that the really impressive 
people of our time are the people who have some of Goethe’s character- 
istics in this respect. For example, there is your friend Schweitzer, who is 
a great physician, a great student of music, a great student of the Bible, 
a commentator on poetry, a creative mind. 


Mr. Niesunr: Do you think that below the level of genius we can do 
something with this in our culture to arrest the tendency toward a more 
and more fractional view of life, Hutchins? 


Mr. Hutcuins: It is my opinion that liberal education is not yet a 
ost cause. 


Mr. SHuster: I would agree with you. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The basis of this whole thing is the liberal education, 
which, though we may not be geniuses, helps us to avoid the menace of 
he uneducated expert. 


Mr. Suuster: Perhaps if we insisted that people be trained in this way, 
hat they did not spend all their time reading all the commentaries on 
“aust but some of their time reading Faust—perhaps that might help us 
o steer our lower levels of intelligence in the general direction of this 


yassion. \ 


Mr. Nizsunr: If I might add, Shuster, I was a little bit worried about 
our term “encyclopedic.” Goethe was encyclopedic in knowledge, but I 
magine that what made him great was the quality of imagination which 
vas able to weld this together. We do not really achieve this wholeness in 
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culture merely by multiplying the disciplines. I think that you would 
agree. 


Mr. Suuster: Oh, yes. You see, here the problem is this: That Goethe 


surmounts scholarship by adding to it criticism and creativeness. 
Mr. Niesunr: And poetic imagination. 


Mr. Suuster: That is right. Well, now, I think, myself, looking back 
over this discussion, that a concept of the unity of Western culture of the 
mutual interpenetration of Jerusalem and Athens—to borrow Gilson’s 
phrase—was assuredly a noble one, and by it Europe lived for centuries. 
Now we see that the vision, which was Christianity’s from the begin- 
ning, of all races and peoples sharing, and thereby transcending, a variety 
of cultures, haunted Goethe in his own way and time. 

He steeped himself in the poetry of the Persians and refashioned it so 


that it had what it had to say in his own mature and magnificent poem, ~ 
West-ostlicher Divan. In his thought were blended elements of Islam ~ 


and the Orient. Finally, long before others among his European country- 


men had sensed the reality, he had thought of the Americas and of their 
freedom to foster creative cultural impulses, growing out of a need for 
human unity. 


Mr. Niesunr: I should say that the importance of Goethe for our day 
could be put something like this: Amid the perplexities of our age it is as 
important to remind ourselves of Goethe’s vision of an integral com- 
munity of mankind, as for all men in their maturity to be reminded of 
the serene visions of their youth. Goethe stands at the youthful period, at 
the threshold, of our modern era. He embodies the genius of that whole 
period. He incorporates more types of learning and more forms of 
spiritual discipline in his art than any other man of his day—or of our 
day, for that matter. 

In that spiritual and cultural wholeness he almost achieved the impos- 
sible. In looking out upon the world, he also sought for a culture which 
united.the Hellenic and the Christian heritages and which would do 
justice to the genius of every part of a world culture. 

I think that one must say that he did not (that was the weakness of his 
day) fully anticipate the difficulties which mankind would face in achiev- 
ing wholeness, either in individual or in social life. We are more seriously 


at variance with ourselves and with our fellow-men than Goethe could 
fully realize. 
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The draining of the marshes, which becomes the symbol of redemption 
for Faust, in the second part of that great drama, has been accomplished 
in a technical age, but we are not redeemed. The evil against which we 
contend is more positive than Goethe’s “der Geist, der stets verneint,” 
that is, “the spirit which always denies,” fully comprehends. There is 
more growing and traveling in creation than Goethe knew. But, never- 
theless, it is toward his vision of wholeness we must move in every di- 
mension of our culture and our life. 


Mr. Hurcutns: I should agree, and I should say that, although Goethe 
lived in a pre-nationalistic and pre-industrial era, although he spent his 
life in a town of six thousand people and never stirred from a tiny section 
of Europe, he had universal interests and universal sympathy. He re- 
mains an inspiration to us because he transcends the narrow specializa- 
tion and the narrow nationalism of our day. If the world is to find peace 
through world community, it must do so in the spirit of Goethe. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF GOETHE 


; 


From FAUST, I, “DEDICATION” 


Ye shadowy forms, again ye’re drawing near, 
So wont of yore to meet my troubled gaze! 
Were it in vain to seek to keep you here? 
Loves still my heart that dream of olden days? 
Oh, come then! and in pristine force appear, 
Parting the vapoury mist that round me plays! 
My bosom finds its youthful strength again, 
Feeling the magic breeze that marks your train. 


Ye bring the forms of happy days of yore, 
And many a shadow lov’d attends you too; 
Like some old lay, whose dream was well nigh o’er, 
First-love appears again, and friendship true; 
Upon life’s labyrinthine path, once more 
Is heard the sigh, and grief revives anew; 
The friends are told, who, in their hour of pride 
Deceiv’d by fortune, vanish’d from my side. 


No longer do they hear my plaintive song, 

The souls to whom I sang in life’s young day; 
Scatter’d for ever now the friendly throng, 

And mute, alas! each sweet responsive lay. 
My strains but to the careless crowd belong, 

Their smiles but sorrow to my heart convey; 
And all who heard my numbers erst with gladness, 
If living yet, roam o’er the earth in sadness. 


Long buried yearnings in my breast arise, 
Yon calm and solemn spirit-realm to gain; 
Like the Aeolian harp’s sweet melodies, 
My murmuring song breathes forth its changeful strain 
A trembling seizes me, tears fill mine eyes, 
And softer grows my rugged heart amain. 
All I possess far distant seems to be, 
The vanish’d only seems reality. 


12 
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ON HUMANITY 


---It is all men that make up mankind; all powers taken together 
that make up the world. These are frequently at variance: and as they 
endeavor to destroy each other, Nature holds them together, and again 
produces them. From the first animal tendency to handicraft attempts, 
up to the highest practicing of intellectual art; from the inarticulate 
crowings of the happy infant, up to the polished utterance of the orator 
and singer; from the first bickerings of boys to the vast equipments by 
which countries are conquered and restrained; from the slightest kindli- 
ness and the most transitory love, up to the fiercest passion and the most 
earnest covenant; from the merest perception of sensible presence up to 
the faintest presentiments and hopes of the remotest spiritual future; all 
‘this and much more also lies in man, and must be cultivated: yet not in 
one, but in many. Every gift is valuable, and ought to be unfolded. When 
one encourages the beautiful alone, and another encourages the useful 
alone, it takes them both to form a man. The useful encourages itself; for 
the multitude produce it, and no one can dispense with it: the beautiful 
must be encouraged; for few can set it forth, and many need it ... 
(Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Book viii, chap. 5). 


ON LIFE 


... All satisfaction in life is based upon a regular recurrence of external 
things. The change of day and night—of the seasons, of flowers and 
fruits, and whatever else meets us from epoch to epoch, so that we can 
and should enjoy it—these are the proper springs of earthly life. The 
more open we are to these enjoyments, the happier do we feel ourselves; 
but if the changes in these phenomena roll up and down before us with- 
out our taking interest in them, if we are insensible to such beautiful 
offers, then comes on the greatest evil, the heaviest disease—we regard 
life as a disgusting burden... (Autobiography, Book iii, chap. 13). 


ON TRUTH 


... Weare indeed born with faculties; but we owe our development to 
a thousand influences of the great world, from which we appropriate to 
ourselves what we can, and what is suitable to us. I owe much to the 
Greeks and French; I am infinitely indebted to Shakespeare, Sterne, and 
Goldsmith; but in saying this I do not show the sources of my culture; 
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that would be an endless as well as an unnecessary task. What is im- 

portant is to have a soul which loves truth, and receives it wherever it 
finds it. . 
Besides, the world is now so old, so many eminent men have lived and 
thought for thousands of years, that there is little new to be discovered or ~ 
expressed. Even my theory of colors is not entirely new. Plato, Leonardo, 
and many other excellent men, have before me found and expressed the _ 
same thing in a detached form: my merit is, that I have found it also, 
‘ 


more into a confused world. . [ 

The truth must be repeated over and over again, because error is re- 
peatedly preached among us, not only by individuals, but by the masses, — 
In periodicals and encyclopaedias, in schools and universities; every-— 
where, in fact, error prevails, and is quite easy in the feeling that it has a 
decided majority on its side... (Conversations of Goethe with Eckerman, - 


December 16, 1828). 


e 


ON NATURE 


... When Nature abhors, she speaks it aloud; the creature that shall 
not be is not produced; the creature that lives with a false life is soon 
destroyed. Unfruitfulness, painful existence, early destruction, these are 
her curses, the marks of her displeasure. It is only by immediate conse- | 
quences that she punishes. Look around you; and what is prohibited, 
what is accursed, will force itself upon your notice. In the silence of the 
convent, in the tumult of the world, a thousand practices are consecrated 
and revered, while her curse rests on them. On stagnant idleness as on 
overstrained toil, on caprice and superfluity as on constraint and want, | 
she looks down with mournful eyes: her call is to moderation; true are — 
all her commandments, peaceful all her influences... (Wilhelm Mei- 
ster’s Apprenticeship, Vol. I, Book viii). 


ON SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


... | maintained a separate philosophy was not necessary, as the whole | 
of it was already contained in religion and poetry. For, as in poetry a | 
certain belief in the impossible, and as in religion a like faith in the in- 
scrutable, must have a place, the philosophers appeared to me to be in a 
very false position who would demonstrate and explain both of them | 
| 


Y 
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rom their own field of vision. Besides, it was very quickly proved, from 
he history of philosophy, that one always sought a ground different from 
hat of the other, and that the skeptic, in the end, pronounced everything 
zroundless and useless. 

However, this very history of philosophy,... because I could learn 
1othing from dogmatical discourse, amused me very much, but only on 
his account, that one doctrine or opinion seemed to me as good as 
another, so far, at least, as I was capable of penetrating into it. With the 
most ancient men and schools I was best pleased, because poetry, religion, 
and philosophy were completely combined into one... (Autobiography, 
Book ii, chap. 6). 


ON RELIGION 


..- I look upon all the four Gospels as thoroughly genuine; for there 
is in them the reflection of a greatness which emanated from the person 
of Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as ever was seen upon earth. 
[f I am asked whether it is in my nature to pay Him devout reverence, 
[ say—certainly! I bow before Him as the divine manifestation of the 
highest principle of morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature 
fo revere the Sun, I again say—certainly! For he is likewise a manifes- 
ration of the highest Being, and indeed the most powerful which we 
children of earth are allowed to behold. I adore in him the light and the 
productive power of God; by which we all live, move, and have our 
being—we, and all the plants and animals with us. But if I am asked— 
whether I am inclined to bow before a thumb-bone of the apostle Peter 
or Paul, I say—“Spare me, and stand off with your absurdities!” .. . as 
soon as the pure doctrine and love of Christ are comprehended in their 
rrue nature, and have become a vital principle, we shall feel ourselves 
as human beings, great and free, and not attach especial importance to a 
degree more or less in the outward forms of religion. Besides, we shall 
all gradually advance from a Christianity of words and faith, to a Christi- 
anity of feeling and action.... 

To hear people speak, one would almost believe that they were of 
opinion that God had withdrawn into silence since those old times, and 
that man was now placed quite upon his own feet, and had to see how 
he could get on without God, and his daily invisible breath. In religious 
and moral matters, a divine influence is indeed still allowed, but in mat- 
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ters of science and art it is believed that they are merely earthly, anc 
nothing but the product of human powers. 

Let any one only try, with human will and human power, to produc 
something which may be compared with the creations that bear thi 
names of Mozart, Raphael, or Shakespeare. . . . 

And after all what does it all come to? God did not retire to rest after 
the well-known six days of creation, but, on the contrary, is constantly 
active as on the first. It would have been for Him a poor occupation t 
compose this heavy world out of simple elements, and to keep it rollin 
in the sunbeams from year to year, if He had not had the plan of found- 
ing a nursery for a world of spirits upon this material basis. So He is noy 
constantly active in higher natures to attract the lower ones... (Conver: 
sations of Goethe with Eckerman, March 11, 1832). 


ON MAN AMONG MEN 


. If now, during our own lifetime, we see that performed by others, 

to hich we ourselves felt an earlier call, but had been obliged to oi : 
it up, with much besides; then the beautiful feeling enters the mind,| 
that only mankind together is the true man, and that the individual can 
only be joyous and happy when he has the courage to feel himself in the 
whole... (Autobiography, Book ii, chap. 9). 


ON EDUCATION 


.. Man has various stages which he must go through, and each brings 
with it its peculiar virtues and faults, which, in the epoch to which they 
belong, are to be considered natural, and in a manner right. On the next 
step he is another man; there is no trace left of the earlier virtues or 
faults; but others have taken their place. And so on to the final trans- 
formation, with respect to which we know not what we shall be . . . 
(Conversations of Goethe with Eckerman, March 6, 1831). 


ON PATRIOTISM | i 


| 

. The poet, as a man and citizen, will love his native land; but the 
native land of his poetic powers and poetic action is the good, noble, an 
beautiful, which is confined to no particular province or country, an 
which he seizes upon and forms wherever he finds it. Therein is he lik 


eagle, eh hoects with i gaze over ‘whole countries, and to Bate 
f no consequence whether the hare on which he pounces is running 
ussia or in Saxony. 


otic deeds? If the poet has employed a life in battling with per- 


itrymen, what better could he have done? how could he have acted 
patriotically? ... (Conversations of Goethe with Eckerman, March, 


Ay . . j.% 


phe 2 s 


REVOLUTION ; 


.-1 was perfectly panned, that a pede: revoliition i is never a fault of 
people, but of the government. Revolutions are utterly impossible as 
as governments. are constantly just and constantly vigilant, so that 
; may anticipate them by. improvements at the right time, and not 
ut until they are forced to yield by the pressure from beneath. 

cause I hated the [French] Revolution, the name of the “Friend of 
le powers that be” was bestowed tees me. eres is, however, a very 


de 
+< 


tl that i is Feet acod, Pa just, I ean have no objection to 
Je; but, since with much that is good there is also much that is 


A 
<a 


But time is ‘constantly pr progressing, ase ee ae wear every fifty 
ect; sO Pes ae which, in the year 1800, 


Sree Sais te imitation of 
° of ae ok a certain ABS is a whole- 


d, then, what is meant by love of one’s country? What is meant by — 


us prejudices, in setting aside narrow views, in enlightening the - 
nds, purifying the tastes, ennobling the feelings and thoughts of his — 


unjust, and imperfect, ese of yes “powers that be” means often © 
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